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Of the other three Acts, XV. of 1856 authorizes
the re-marriage of Hindu widows; XXL of 1866
enables native converts to Christianity to obtain a
divorce from any wife or husband who withdraws
from their conjugal society on the ground of their
change in religion; Act III. of 1872 provides a form
of marriage for all persons who are neither Christians,
Jews, Hindus, Muhammadans, Jains, nor Sikhs.

These Acts, taken together, form much the clearest
case which can be cited of Legislative interference
with native habits and principles, and of the compul-
sory introduction into India of European ideas. For
this reason I refer to them collectively, though one
only (III. of 1872), strictly speaking, belongs to the
history of Lord Mayo's Administration.

According to the ideas of natives, whether Hindus
or Muhammadans, law and religion are so closely
connected that they may almost be regarded as two *
names for one and the same thing, and the division of
the population according to their creeds has been the
natural result of this state of things. The legal effect
of apostasy from either of the established creeds was
of the highest importance, involving in some cases
the forfeiture of property. This formed the great
legal barrier of the native religions, and more espe-
cially of Hinduism. So long as India was merely a
congeries of contiguous races and sects, with a Govern-
ment which hardly deserved the name, such a state
of things was natural, and probably inevitable. It
constituted a social organization which was long re-
garded as the type of immobility, and which deserved